We camped not far from a little village called Rige,
about half-way up the valley. The lower part of this
valley is inhabited by husbandmen, and the upper part,
through which we went the following day, by Drupa, or
nomads. The head of it was very thinly timbered, and in
the lower portion there was not a tree to be seen. The
timber all through eastern Tibet is most unevenly divided
and seems to be dying out in many places; the people
use but little on account of the trouble of felling it, and
prefer dried dung for fuel, probably because it does not
require chopping, so the disappearance of the wood can-
not be charged to them. Forest fires are, I was told, of
but rare occurrence; I saw traces of only one in the Yi-
ch'u valley, and that of no great extent.

Ascending the valley to its head by an extremely easy
gradient, we crossed a low pass called Latse kadri (alti-
tude, 14,590 feet) and entered the valley of Shema or
Shema t'ang, and the district of Zoch'en. Two or three little
streams meet on its northeast side and, flowing through
a narrow gorge, empty into the Za ch'u. Along its south-
west side rises a range of high mountains of granitic for-
mation, most of its peaks covered with perpetual snow;
among them the huge white mass of the Poyushiate ri,
behind Zoch'en gomba, is by far the
most imposing. This chain forms
the watershed between the Dre
ch'u and the Za ch*u, and we had it
in view nearly all the way to Kanze.
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Shema t'ang is inhabited only by MOUNTINGS, SILVER AKD COR.
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Drupa, as is the valley of the Muri           DBON-CHER.)

ch'u, another affluent of the Za ch'u, whose basin we
entered the next day.   Here stands the great Zoch'en
fc lamasery, on the steep flank of a hill in a little "park"

